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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTIFICE. 
( Continued.) 

FREDERICK spent two days in 
confinement before his father heard of 
his misfortune, which he at length un- 
derstood from the affection bore him 
by his servant ; who, perceiving his 
master’s mind in a very distracted state, 
was alarmed for the consequences, and 
determined candidly to confess the 
whole to the old gentleman. Mr. Cell- 
bridge was present when Brush brought 
the intelligence ; and, as well as Mr. 
Richmore, was exceedingly troubled at 
what had happened. ‘The latter wa 
preparing to fly to his son immediately, 
when Mr. Cellbridge intreated him to 
listen to a few words in private ; and 
they both left the room. In a short 
time they returned to the parlour, and 
Mr. Cellbridge desired Brush to ac- 
company him to the prison ; where that 
gentleman, after tenderly animadvert- 
ing on Frederick’s conduct, assured 
him of his father’s incapacity to dis- 
charge the demands upon him. The 
young gentleman appeared thunder- 
struck at this information ; and was but 
little comforted, on Mr. Cellbridge’s 
saying he would satisfy the creditors 
out of his own pocket, in consequence 
of the great regard he had for the fa- 
mily. ‘The accounts were immediately 
settled, and the prisoner discharged. 
He expressed a desire to throw himself 
at his father’s feet, and implore his 
forgiveness ; which Mr. Cellbridge 
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requested he would postpone for some || him act like one who had Jost his rea- 


time, till the violence of his unhappy 
parent’s grief and displeasure abated. 
He then insisted on Frederick’s receiv- 
ing a small sum to satisfy his present 
exigencies ; and, after some very salu- 
tary advice, left him at his lodgings. 
The youth no sooner entered his apart- 
ments, than he threw himself on a sofa 
in an agony of grief, not only from the 
follies he had committed, but from the 
assurance he had received of his father’s 
narrow circumstances. Poor Brush 
was greatly distressed at perceiving his 
master so deeply affected; and, in or- 
der to soothe him, mentioned his hay- 
ing met Mrs. Harwood’s maid that 
morning, who enquired particularly 
after him, and said her young mistress 
much lamented that the peculiarity of 
her mother’s disposition had obliged 
her to refuse his visits. ‘This agreea- 
ble piece of information procured an 
interval of ease to the mind of Frede- 
rick ; and he soon after dispatched an 
affectionate epistle to Miss Harwood, 
and another to her mother, requesting, 
as he was determined to reform his 
conduct, that his visits might be per- 
mitted as usual. 

By some means, the report of Mr. 
Richmore’s bad circumstances had 
reached the ears of several tradesmen 
to whom Frederick was considerably 
indebted, and who pressed him very 
hard for the money. His inability to 
discharge their demands threw him 
into a series of reflections, which made 
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son. Brush endeavoured to comfort | 
him, but in vain. “ Surely,” exclaimed | 
the unfortunate youth, “‘ there is not so 
miserable a wretch upon earth as my- 
self! I love my father, and yet I have 
been the cause of his ruin, by being 
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blindly led into the’extravagancies of 
a herd of fools, whom I despise ; and 
hunting after pleasures that, in the pos- 
session, baffled my expectations, and 
left me a prey to remorse and disap- 
pointment, with the loss of fortune, 
character, and liberty !” 

His faithful servant began now to 
apprehend Frrederick’s distresses would 
affect his reason ; and hastened to Mr. 
Cellbridge to inform him of his suspi- 
cions. During the absence of Brush, 
Frederick had sent for a salesman, and 
sold not only his books, his watch, &c. 
but also the greater part of his wearing 
apparel; which, to the astonishment of 
the faithful valet, the purchaser and 
his men were packing up at his return. 
“Good Heaven! Sir,” said Brush, 
“what is the meaning of this ?”—*] 
am disposing of my clothes,” replied 
his master, wildly, ‘to satisfy, in some 
degree, the harpies that torment me, 
lest my poor father should be called on 
to pay them. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


DRINKING. 


Were I called upon to declare what 
was the chief end of man? I would 
answer—to drink! From the British 
Isles to the extremes of South and 
North America, and round by the im- 


mense empire of Russia, to Germany, | 


Holland, and Britain again: to swallow 
liquor is made the business, or, at least, 
the enjoyment of life. While one na- 
tion converses by the inspiration of its 
wines and brandy, another is set a going 
by usquebaugh, geneva, rum, whiskey 
or strong beer. Wherever man meets 
to associate with his fellow man, he 
must drink. Modern philosophers have 
found fault with the present state of so- 
ciety, and I have thought while mend- 
ing one hole they might be apt to make 
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| another, and that therefore it were best 


to let things take their course ; but to 
drink when one is not thirsty, is such a 
perversion of nature that it cries aloud 
for reform. Its own folly should make 
one shun it if its consequences were 
indifferent. But what are they? in- 
toxication, madness, ruin, both of body 
and mind! It must be evident to every 
one, that mankind cannot naturally 
have more inclination to drink without 
thirst, than to eat without appetite ; and 
that it must be habit, or necessity of 
complying with custom, that prompts 
them—lIt is both; the glass of wine, or 
cup of beer, is put into the infant’s lit- 
tle hand before it is capable of holding 
it; and when the young man finds him- 
self seated at table with other men, he 
must vie with the worst, or be made 
ashamed. Few can stand against ridi- 
cule, even in a right cause; he drinks, 
and in due time teaches his children. 
The Spectator says no man can plead, 
in paliation of the sin of profane swear- 
ing, that he is of a swearing constitu- 
tion. Laver, no man is of a drinking 
constitution: we have a natural taste for 
milk and for water ; our taste for every 
other kind of beverage is acquired. 
sme 
* RIDE, SI SAPIS.” 

In this laconic admonition, I am in- 
clined to think that more is meant than 
at first meets the ear! “ Laugh if you 
are wise,” is to be sure good and rea- 
sonable advice; but it is much more 
important, if we understand it to be 
intended exclusively, that sapience 
should be a condition of laughter ; and 
that the opposite of this sentence should 
be equally true, laugh not, if you are 
not wise; “For as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter 
of a fool.” If mankind are to be di- 
vided into two classes, those that laugh, 
and those that are laughed at, the pre- 
cept of the Roman moralist ought to be 
strictly observed in the distribution of 
the respective parties; wisdom ought 
to be considered the essential requisite 














for the exertion of that noble power, 
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that distinguishes man from the brutes. | 
Among many reasons, that could be 
given for this arrangement, is that ob- 
vious one, that none but a wise man 
can know how, when, or where to 
laugh. Laughter isa powerful instru- 
ment, and, like other powerful instru- 
ments, should be managed with great 
judgment. By simply laughing in the 
right place, many a man has secured to 
himself the reputation of being excel- 
lent company, without a single other 
pretension to sociability. Subriculus, 
on the contrary, is one, that by merely 
exhibiting too often, and in wrong 
places, his pretensions to the class of 
laughers, has fairly ranked himself 
among the laughed at. 

The state of mind, oppressed with a 
sudden calamity, is like that of the fa- 
bulous inhabitants of the new created 
world, who, when the first night came 
upon them, supposed that day would 
never return. When the clouds of sor- 

row gather over us, we sce nothing 
beyond them, nor can imagine how they 
will be dispelled : yet a new day suc- 
ceeded to the night, and sorrow is never 
long without adawn of ease. But they 
who restrain themselves from receiving 
comfort, do, as the savages would have 
done, had they put out their eyes when 
it was dark. 


em 


THE SCHOLAR. 


Whilst the jovial crew fly to the accustomed 
resort, to beguile the lonesomeness of a wiuter’s 
evening, and loose themselves and their cares in 
drunkenness; whilst the sisterhood of matrons 
amuse themselves with terrific tales, with scan- 
dal or with cards; whilst the torpid lounger 
proves the comfort of an elbow chair; the scholar 
retires to his study, to taste of pleasures to which 
the bacchanalian,-the gossip, and the idler, are 
alike estranged. He, here either attends the 
heroes of the poets through their disasters and 
escapes—encounters all their adverse fortune— 
and triumphs in their victories—or with the tra- 
veller he traverses in distant countries, the path- 
less desert, and converses with the inhabitants 
of great and opulent cities..—He either reasons 
with the philosopher with the historian con- 
nects remotest periods with the present, or traces 
with the biographer the gradations of genius 
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sures may appear tasteless ; but he himself knows 

their value too well to barter them for any paltry 

gratification to be derived from noisy merriment. 

But it we follow him to the last stage of his ex- 

istence, the superior advantages which he enjoys 

will now crowd upon our view. When the vigour 
of manhood gives place to the infirmities of age, 
and all the senseless pleasures, which folly can 
devise or luxury enjoy, are now stripped of all 
their charms, the delights to which he has ac- 
customed himself, instead of becoming loathsome 

or insipid, rise every day in his estimation. He 

can reflect with satisfaction, that no voluptuous 
intemperance has sapped his constitution, no base 
pursuit attracted his attention, no unimanly icth- 
argy wore away his days; but that his endeavors 
have been uniformly exerted to improve that in- 
estimable gift, by which he is distinguished from 
the brute creation. When illness confines him 
to his chamber, his books will be his ever pleas- 
ing and unfailing companions : when the tortures 
of pain provoke the murmur of complaint, the 
precepts of philosophy, with which he has pro- 
vided himself, will step forward to allay the rising 
turbulence of his mind, and <o remind him, that 
it is his duty to bear with fortitude those trials 
which are incidental to the sons of men. 


<a 


When Chrysippus was introduced imto the 
presence of Dionysius, and, according to the 
custom of the court, fell upon his face, and kissect 
the oppressor’s feet, he was asked by Plato, how 
he, who was a Greek, a free man, and a philo- 
sopher, could fall prostrate before a tyrant, and 
adore him? he answered that de had busine 
with the tyrant, and if his eurs were in his fe 
he must speak to him where his ears lay ! 


aneiiipons 

Cibber once went to visit Booth, and knew 
that he was at home; a female domestic denied 
him. Col lley took no notice of this, but when 
Booth a few days afterwards paid him a visit in 
return, called out to him from the first floor that 
he was not at home. ‘* How can that be,” an- 
swered Booth, “‘ when | hear your voice? “To 
| be sure you e replied Cibber, “but what 
then? J delieved t servant maid, and it is hard 
indeed if you won % believe me.” 


——— 

Richardson, the painter, used to speak of an 

honest country gentleman, who one day asked 
* > - 

him to come to his house, adding, “ I wish very 

much to see you, for I have just purchased a 

painting by Reubens—it is a rare good one 





any man living dares to say it is a copy, I will 
break every bone in his body ! : Pr ay ci all on me, 
and give me your candid opinion.” 


oe 


A gentleman coming into a coffee house on a 
very stormy day, said he never saw such a wind 
in his life. “Saw a wind!” exclaimed another, 
“I never heard of such a thing in my life, pray 








“from infancy to riper age.” ‘lo some his plea- 








tleman, “ dike to have blown my hat off.” 


Brown saw it, and says itis a copy. <A copy! it 


what was it like? “ Like,” answered the ge. 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
DESPONDENCY. 


OH for some lone, sequester’d grot, 
Within a thicket’s dunnest shade ; 
Plac’d in some calm, some quiet spot, 
Where woman’s step hath never stray’d ;— 
Where Spring puts forth her freshest flowers, 
With the first dawn of blushing May ;— 
There let me pass my lonely hours, 
Free from the tyrant woman’s sway. 
For oh! Pve felt the anguish’d smart 
Of hopeless love, nor known reliet ; 
The poison’d sting still rends my heart; 
Still tears my tortur’d soul with grief. 
Then let me to some silent shade, 
A solitary mortal wend : 
Far from the cold unfeeling maid : 
Far from the false and faithless friend. 
For I too tasted friendship’s balm, 
When my young passiens first awoke : 
But passions’ waves were but a calm, 
O’er the rude wrecking tempest broke. 
That trusted friend beheld my fair, 
Her charms rent friendship’s Londs in twain ; 
Kis plig ‘hted faith he grave to ur, 
A nd I have low’ d, but lov’d in vais 
Tren from this vam world let me fly, 


To some lone, friendly, calm, retreat, 
There silent shall mv aslics he, 
Unknown, unhonour’d, and unwept. Eloi 
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LINES ON THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 


His leafy robe pale Autumn now resigns, 
Chill’d by rude winds, which chide his linger- 
ing stay ; 
Whilst marching on from bleak tempestuous 
climes, 

Fierce Winter now resumes his despot sway. 
Stripp’d of its verdure, now’s the landscape bare; 
Its charms, all perish’d, we no more behold ; 
Wither’d and wan lie strewn on earth’s cold bier 
Her rich dress’d flowers and fruitage ting’d 

with gold. 
Emblem of thee, proud man ! the season’s doom, 
Tho’ youth’s fresh honours now surround thee 
Bay, 
When age destroying, shall like Winter come, 
And round thy temples hang her trophies 
grey. 
—— 
EPIGRAM. 
Chioe’s form’d by the Graces to please, 
She’s tempting, rich, lovely and young ; 
I die while reflecting on these, 
But revive at the noise of her tongue ! 








We have received from our correspondent, 
“* Eloi,” a note, the opie ct of which is stated to 
} 


| be the correction of a “ slight mistake,” made 


in a notice to corre sinks nts respecting the sex 


wh nt alleges to be a French proper name, and of 
the masculine gender. We are ourselves too 





on the harp 
tr Anna’s bosom heaves the sigh ; 
Her breath in plaintive murmur flows ; 
And dew-drops steal from Anna’s eye, 
To hear a stranger’s tale of woe ; 
Amd, sweetly, o’er ber virgin form 
How steals the sympathizing grace! 
How beam the features, meckly warm, 
Thre’ which the inward soul we trace! 
Bt Anna’s fingerS wake the lyre, 
The lyre the secret charm obeys ; 
Her touch thro’ every trembling wire, 
oe he sympatheti ic soul conveys. 
“hy at that note from Rhudland’s plain, 
This mournful thrill ?—this tender glow? 
"Tis Anna wakes the mournful strain, 
And wakes to soothe a stranger’s woe 
Enchanting maid ! as o’er thy form, 
In holiest rapture roves my eye, 
I feel the father—struggling—warm— 
And (homeward glancing) heaves the sigh— 
Oh! that my bud of sweetest bloon— 
My little maiden—far away, 
May such maturing grace assume, 
As Anna’s opening charms display ; 
And that atoning fate, to me— 
(What boon so rare can fate bestow ’) 
May grant those opening sweets to see, 
Thus prone to soothe a stranger’s woe. 


slightly acquainted with that language to oppose 
| an opinion to that of Eloi;—and can therefore 
only observe, that it is not to be found in the 
| lists of either sex, affixed to the dictionaries of 
| Boyer or Nugent; nor is it cortained in the very 
| copious ones of Dufief. We have conversed also 
jwith several, whose knowledge of the French 
| tongue is extensive ; yet the result has still been 
unfavourable to our correspondent. The French 
name “ Elie,” is the only one which we can dis- 
cover approaching to our correspondent’s signa- 
ture ;—the idea therefore suggests itself, that it 
may have" been the name to which he alluded. — 
I Yet, whilst making these obs€@rvations, we would 

wish to be understood, that we do so, not for 
the purpose of disproving Eloi’s allegation, but, 
rather, for our own justification. His attention, 
itself, conveys a compliment which cannot be 
displeasing ; and his merits are not to be impaired 
by an erroneous signature. We must, on the 
contrary, observe, that the frequent combination 
of words generally without meaning, and often 
made only to answer the purposes of a “ nom 
de guerre,” is a circumstance which prevents 
that strict inquiry into the propriety and sex of 
signatures which would otherwise be made. 


|: 
\1 
| of i¢ writer. The word “ Eloi,” our correspon- 
j 
| 
} 
a) 








The Publication Office of this Work is re- 
moved to No. 195, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 

Street, will meet with immediate attention. 








